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- THE CRITICAL SITUATION IN SHANGHAI 
a- —_——— ——_—_ = Hens 
oW- . - : 
in. ‘P°HE gravity of the situation in Shanghai was held their positions in the face of severe can- 
ing increased during the past week by Japan’s re- nonading and aerial bombardment despite heavy 


ped jection of two of the five principal points of the 
agt. peace proposals submitted by the United States 
nee and Great Britain,* and the resumption of the 
far Japanese offensive against the Chinese positions 
ng- in Chapei and at Woosung. In its reply to the 
zg. joint peace proposals, the Japanese government 
in declared categorically that in view of Chinese 

“unreliability,” it was “impossible to renounce 
pan mobilization or preparations for hostilities”; and 
the that “furthermore, it is the settled policy of the 
the Japanese Government not to accept the assistance 
, of of neutral observers or participants in settlement 

of the question concerning Manchuria.” The 
the|%ther three points were accepted subject to cer- 
as-| tain important reservations. 


for On the same day that Japan formally replied to 
sult the Anglo-American proposal, it was announced 
in a\in Tokyo that a full division of the regular army, 
ally 11,000 men, would be sent to reinforce the 5,000 
% marines who had hitherto borne the brunt of the 
an- |Struggle at Shanghai. The arrival of the first 
rm |°ontingent of these troops was the signal for a 
reg. |MeW and powerful attack upon Woosung, which 
ad-|tesulted on February 8 in the partial capture of 
ted |that village. Nevertheless, the Japanese forces 
kyo | failed to take the fort because of unexpectedly 
s a|*fective resistance by the Chinese troops. The 
ely {Stubborn defense of the Chinese soldiers, both in 
ng- Chapei and at Woosung, has unquestionably taken 
the Japanese by surprise and changed the com- 
plexion of the entire struggle. It is the first time 
in modern history that a Chinese force has been 
able to withstand the well-equipped army of a 
Major power—a fact which is hailed in some 
quarters as a turning point in the relations be- 
tween China and the outside world. The Chinese 
oops are notably deficient in equipment and 
Were at times outnumbered; nevertheless, they 
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*Cf. ‘‘Japan’s Stand in Shanghai,” 
No, 14, February 5, 1932. 
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losses and inevitable defeat. Efforts on the part 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, commander 
of the British fleet, to arrange a truce at Shang- 
hai failed on February 8 when the Japanese 
refused to withdraw into the International Settle- 
ment, even though the Chinese had previously 
agreed to retire fifteen miles outside the city. 


While Japan was suffering reverses at Shang- 
hai, Japanese forces advancing on Harbin, center 
of the Russian sphere of interest, won a smashing 
victory over the Chinese troops and entered that 
city on February 5. Although thus far there has 
been no open break between Tokyo and Moscow 
over the Japanese invasion of North Manchuria, 
the Japanese Consul-General at Vladivostock re- 
ported extensive Soviet troop movements and 
warlike preparations, presumably as a precau- 
tion against possible attack from White Russian 
emigrés in Manchuria. 


Despite these developments, there is evidence . 
that Japan is not wholly insensitive to world 
opinion. On three occasions during the past week, 
important Japanese officials have issued state- 
ments which seek to convey the impression that 
the Japanese naval forces went to Shanghai to 
cooperate with the authorities of the Interna- 
tional Settlement in the defense of the Japanese 
community. The same general purpose seems to 
lie behind the unofficial proposal advanced by a 
spokesman of the Japanese Foreign Office on Feb- 
ruary 8 for the establishment of “neutral” zones 
surrounding the five principal Chinese ports: 
Shanghai, Canton, Hankow, Tientsin and Tsing- 
tao. It was suggested that no Chinese soldiers be 
allowed in the territory within a radius of fif- 
teen or twenty miles of these cities, and that this 
area be policed under international supervision. 
Extraterritoriality would be retained within these 
regions but surrendered in the rest of China. 
Manchuria was definitely excluded from the 



































Page Two — 
sphere of international action on the ground that eo an we a, . force ,,_| x inte 
Japan could dispose of that problem single-handed, a vgdt nyt. he ne nn bss * Por dragees where 
while the cooperation of the other powers was pr pce pe hath will be Shed at the diapeealll 
deemed necessary in dealing with the situation in the League in case common action against an aggressor 
China proper. In making this proposal Japan is is necessary. _ 
admittedly seeking to supplant the Nine-Power 4. “The creation of an international civil air transport — 
Treaty signed at Washington in 1922 which, it service, entrusted to intercontinental and intercolonia] 
claims, has been subjected to a ten-year test and organizations, to operate air transport under the ays. 
has been found wanting. Although the suggestion pices of the League which alone will have a right to} Per car 
may be construed as an appeal to “die-har d’” sen- build and use machines” above a certain size. powers; 
timent in Shanghai and throughout the world, it In submitting this plan the French government} "°°" 
has been abruptly rejected by the United States “affirms once more that no substantial reduction 
as a renewal of nineteenth century proposals in armaments can be brought about by empirical 
for the dismemberment of China, and a presump- and technical means” and affirms that “the pres. EC 
tuous effort to blur the Shanghai issue. The plan, ent conference offers the best opportunity which 
however, was fully in line with Japan’s persis- has occurred to make a definite choice between a} =— 
tent but unsubstantiated contention that China is League of Nations possessing executive authority 
incapable of administering its own territory, and and a League of Nations paralyzed by the in-}| -—— 
was probably made for the purpose of forestalling transigencies of national sovereignty.” 
further criticism of its independent action in There is much to be said for certain parts of : 
Shanghai, where the interests of other nations are the French program, such as the proposal for an} whey 
greater than those of Japan. international civil air service. Moreover, Laval’s} jng | 

MAXWELL 8S. STEWART. acceptance of this scheme has silenced the argu-| pray 
The French World Police Plan ment of the Opposition that the French govern-) whic 
SE EP hich i, ment is opposed to any kind of international co-| whic 
a a oe operation. Nevertheless, the French plan con-} o¢ +} 
mally opened at Geneva by its chairman, Arthur tains no concrete proposals for reduction in na-} 455 
Henderson, on February 2, was startled into un- tional armaments. As a result, many countries} 4;.;, 
expected activity three days later when André fear that the establishment of a world police} ¢,, 
Tardieu, Minister of War and head of the French force, indirectly controlled by France and its whic 
delegation, presented a plan for a world police. allies, would increase militarism, and make it] ,, , 
While there had been ample warning of the gen- more difficult than ever to secure any alteration whic 
eral position which France would take with re- of the status quo. It is even argued that, in seek-| |. 
spect to security, the conference was obviously ing to internationalize civil aviation, France] 4... 
unprepared for a plan so far-reaching and so _ merely wishes to weaken Germany by depriving on 
plicit in its provisions for “organized security. the latter of control over its aviation industry, | 
The French proposal has its historical counter- which is the strongest in Europe. If France were T 
part in the Loucheur plan for an international in earnest about “security,” it would take the lead ub 
general staff, which was an essential part of the in urging a boycott against Japan; until recently, | “SY 
original French draft of the League of Nations re- however, the French government has been no- that 
jected in 1919. The present scheme, which is more ticeably reluctant to use even moral pressure ame 
ambitious than the Loucheur plan, proposes the against a state which is generally recognized to Sai 
creation of an international police force under the have violated its obligations under the Anti-War ‘ - 
authority of the League of Nations to enforce Pact. WILLIAM T. STONE. 
peace and to protect member states from unpro- Sie 
voked aggression. The plan provides that: Sun Yat Sen, by Henry Bond Restarick. New Haven, = 
1. “This police force will be made up of a contingent Yale University Press, 1981. $2.50 . . in ; 
furnished by each of the High Contracting Powers in A biography especially rich in new material bearing on Li : 
proportions to be determined . . . The League of Na- Sun Yat-sen’s early career. it 
tions will arrange for the command of the international China in Revolution, by Harley Farnsworth MacNair. stat 
police force and will be entitled to inspect its component The University of Chicago Press, 1931. $2.50 Pol 
elements . . . The undertakings of the various states An able summary of the origins of the Chinese revolu- | “se 
will differ according to the place of conflict. . .” tion and of its development to May 1931. mo: 
2. All battleships over ten thousand tons, all submar- Far Eastern International Relations, by H. B. Morse and for 
ines and heavy long-range artillery will be allowed only H. F. MacNair. New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1931. | Sta 
to those nations “which will undertake to place them at $6.00 for 
the disposal of the League of Nations.” An eight-hundred page textbook, forming a complete 1 
8. Large bombing airplanes “will be set aside for the and handy reference work on the subject. tio 
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